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LEAVING IIOME. 


WhenI was in my seventeenth year, my father called 
me into his study, and with a mixture of gravity and 
cheerfulness, informed me he had just received a letter 
from his brother in the city, making the inquiry whether 
it would not be agreeable for him ‘ to dispose of me,’ ad- 
ding, he would like to receive me behind his counter and 
learn me some of the arts of trade. 

My father proceeded to say that as his salary was 
small, and there was some little doubt whether in these 
changeful times he should be able much longer to retain 
that little amount, he could not but consider,it as a good 
offer; and as my education was sufficient for all practical 
common business, with my consent he would return an 
affirmative answer. ‘I suppose,’ said he, ‘ you would 
like to go?’ The city is the place to become an enter- 
prising man. You will enter it with many advantages. 
My brother is a man of rare business habits; you will 
board in his family, and be received as one of them, and 
by the kindness of his oldest son, all tendency to home- 
sickness will be dissipated. And you would like to go, 
Thomas, hey ?’ 

‘Why, yes, sir,” I replied, ‘I don’t know but T should, 
the subject is new to me—if T should be better off than at 
home, lL suppose I ought not to object,’ and sol withdrew 
from his study, for my father to write the answer. — 

Passing into the kitchen, I saw Polly, my only sister, a 
year younger than myself, in tears. In my mother’s bed- 
room I espied her with her back turned toward me, evi- 
dently to conceal her deep emotion—but presently wiping 
her eyes, she called me to ber and observed, 

‘Well, Thomas, your uncle George has sent for you, 
and your father has, I suppose, decided you should leave 
home. I trust it will be for the best—but I confess, | 
have some misgivings about your going into acity. I 
know there are privileges there, but there are temptations 
too; and I have seen so many promising young men who 
set off from the parental roof with the most flattering pros- 
pects, at length shipwrecked in character and fortune, that 
I do tremble, Thomas, for your fate. I hope, however, 
you will ever bear in mind with what solicitude I shall 
follow you, and should a temptation arise to do wrong, 
the thought of the sin of a first deviation, and a knowl- 
edge of the pain it will cause your mother, will deter you 
at once from its commission.’ 

‘Pho, mother, don’t worry so about me,’I replied. ‘I 
am going to a second home, my uncle will feel for me and 
direct as a father would—besides, I shall come home often 
—and do tell me what temptation [ shall have to do wrong, 
any more than here at home?” 

But I spake as a boy—and what does an inexpérienced 
boy know? 

The following week was spent in preparing my apparel, 
giving good advice and sundry instructions again and 
again, and finally I became so wearied with the detail of 
‘now you must not do thus and so Thomas,’ that I really 
longed for my time to come to depart. I had imagined 
to myself in some respects a pleasanter home than the 
one I was leaving; for [ was sick of advice, and I felt I 
could be more independent and manly when escaped froin 
parental restraints. My greatest trial after all, was to 
leave my little sister Polly. She cried so bitterly, and 
anticipated such loneliness, that it overcame my stout 
heart, as I said the last ‘good bye’ to her. My parents 
I expected to see in a week or two. 

.Habited in a good country style, with a nice round 
white hair trunk shaped like alog, and a bundle hand- 
kerchief of brilliant colors, | was deposited in the cars, 
and entrusted to the care of a neighbor who was to leave 
me at my uncle’s store. In a few hours Tarrived. He 
did a wholesale commission business, employed some 
half dozen young men who seemed anything but busy as 
Tentered; fur when Farmer Smith announced, ‘I have 
brought you your nephew, as directed,’ every eye was fix- 





ed on me, and a general titter ran through the whole 
clan. 

My uncle bade me put my trunk under the counter, 
and threw my cotton bundle upon a high shelf, which I 
feared at the time, I should never reach. I was then sent 
to a cellar underneath the store, to assist an Irishman ta 
getting out some bales of cotton cloth. The poor Paddy 
seemed to me the best friend I found; for he said in a 
piteous tone, 

‘Och Jimmy, o whats yer name? I pity the lad when 
he first laves his home—I remember mine in the old Em- 
erald Isle,’ and he brushed away a tear as the place rose 
in memory ktefore him. 

Here I remained until two o’clock. I was almost fam- 
ished with hunger, and yet I heard not a word about food. 
At last my appetite became so imperious that F ran above 
and inquired for my uncle. 

‘Who's your uncle?’ asked a’tauicy clerk. 

‘Mr. George Stevens,’ I replied, very mannerly. 

‘Then why not ask for Mr Stevens. He’s gone to 
dinner, and will probably comeback before we shut up, 
and then you can get yours.’ 

This, thought 1, is boarding with my uncle! 
went below again, resolved to btave it out. 

About half past three oclock, Mr. Stevens returned, 
and directed William, the clerk who had insulted me, to 

show me the way to his house—at the same time he di- 
rected me to notice the direction! took, as I must return 
alone. ; 

But my hunger made me regardless of almost every 
thing, and after walking through streets without number, 
at the back door of an elegant stone house, I was led 
through a long passage into a larger kitchen, where in a 
hot summers day, the range for cooking was filled with 
hot coal, and before this fire the cook directed me to 
take my dinner. It was a mess of odds and ends thrown 
together from the scrapings of several plates, and although 
I marvelled much, yet I asked no questions, but devour- 
ed all placed before me. Having despatched my dinner, 
I inquired of a domestic for my aunt Stevens? 

‘ Your aunt Stevens, boy? Sure she will niver suffer 
you thus to nickname her. My mistress, Mrs. Stevens, 
is taking her afternoon nap, and surely I shall not wake 
her for a spalpeen like yerself.’ 

‘Where is cousin George?’ I then inquired. 

‘In the library at his lessons, is master George; but he 
niver makes himself common witha store lad like yerself.’ 

I remembered how very common he made himself at my 
father’s during his summer’s vacations; and at the time I 
attributed all to the ill feelings of tired domestics, and 
finding myself baffled in my endeavors to see my relatives, 
I attempted to blunder my way back to the store. For 
full an hour, I inquired ang travelled from street to street, 
before [ achieved the exploit. 

As [entered the store, I familiarly observed, 

‘ Well, uncle, I’ve found you atlast,’ which remark he 
appeared not to relish, for in a ebwrlish tone he answered, 

‘Don’t call me uncle, Tom. Go down stairs and assist 

the Paddy.’ 
*T obeyed, and as I did so, a clerk inquired of me what 
I would take for my nankeens? alluding to my pants 
which my mother had recut and fitted from my father’s 
wardrobe, away back when he was in college. 

At night, I was again placed in the kitchen to supper 
—and was shown to bed by aman of all work. My-sleep- 
ing apartment was an attic, or rather a small dark room, 
lighted only by a door with no window, a place evidently 
finished to store trunks and other rubbish. But a tired 
boy never stops sleeping {o think long. I only remember 
that the large airy chamber where cousin George slept 
when he visited me, was a very different room. 

I was kept marking goods, waiting upon clerks and 
other ‘slight jobs,’ until Saturday night, when, upon my 
return home, Mrs. Stevens and Master George came into 
the kitchen to see me. ‘This was the first time I had.seen 
them; aud a very different reception was given from. that 
at father’s, when it was alwayg in. the mouth of my aunt, 
‘Do, Thomas, dear, come and see George when you can ;’ 
and George too seemed not half as familiar—it was only 
a simple, ‘How are ye, ‘Thomas? How do you like 
Boston !’ &c. 

I need not say, I hated it most perfectly. 

Sunday morning, however, I was seated at the family 
breakfast table—where but for an odd cup, and a differ- 
ent plate, and a more ordinary chair, I should have been 
taken by a stranger, en passant, as ‘ one of the family.’ 

And now the bells announced the time for service. Of 
course, I was cleanly attired, and expected to attend my 
cousin George tochurch; but I heard my aunt in the en- 
try remark, 

‘Mr. Stevens, Tom is not going with our George.’ 


But I 





om uncle replied, ‘It will never do, wife, to separate 

‘ Do or not,’ said she, raising her voice with authority, 
‘my George is not going with that countrified boy to Sun- 
day School, and besides, he shall not sit in our pew. 
There’s a good seat in the organ loft, let him go there.’ 

‘Have your own way, then,’ said my uncle, ‘ but de- 
pend on it there will be trouble about it.’ 

‘George,’ said Mrs. Sterens—‘ Tom, come here; my 
son, you will see that Tom has a seat in Mr. Slade’s 
class, among those kind of boys, and after the school is 
over, ask his teacher to show him a seat in the gallery ; 
you know, George, they say those ‘are very pleasant sit- 
tings, and Tom, do ‘you try and hear so as to tell your 
father how much better preaching you hear in the city 
than at home.’ 

At home, poor Thomas heard his Sather, and he feit 
the insinuation deeply ; but he had a forgiving heart, and 
was resolved to make no fuss. 

Mr. Slade received the raw country boy into his class, 
and soon found he had indeed a desirable acquisition. 
His biblical knowledge was astonishing, and upon inquiry 
how he attained it, he modestly mentioned his home 
training. This led to the disclosure that his father was 
a clergyman, and Mr. Slade soon transferred Thomas to 
a class where the most intelligent boys were instructed 
who were far advanced above George Stevens, Besides 
he disobeyed the order of securing a seat for him in the 
organ left, but invited him in his own pew, which happen- 
ed to be situated in front of Mr. Stevens. 

Mrs. Stevens could not sit still quietly all the morn- 
ing, and as soon as the service was ended, she begged her 
husband to rectify the boy’s blunder, ‘ for undoubtedly 
George had mistaken her message.’ 

But the rustic Thomas was gaining friends; his deport- 
ment at the store soon commanded the respect of the ru- 
dest clerk, not a jeer nor laugh was longer heard at his 
expense. - ‘ 

As things were assuming a more endurable aspect, 
Thomas’ parents arrived toinquire after their dear boy, and 
see how he succeeded; as no letter had been written by 
him to them, since his absence. Rev. Mr. Stevens and 
lady, Mrs. Stevens of city notoriety, dared not treat oth- 
erwise than respectfully. ‘She was so glad to see them,’ 
—and the curtained bed, bedecked with French tapestry 
was none too good for her guests, and the warm bath, ‘ it 
was no trouble for Jonas to arrange that,’ and any litle 
delicacies she might have; ‘ oh, she would bring them for- 
ward, for she never could repay the thousand attentions she 
had received at their hospitable home.’ And Thomas too, 
was a room-mate with George all the while they remain- 
ed, and although he could not conveniently arrange busi- 
ness so that he could sit at the same table with the fami- 
ly, yet the food was left standing in the dining room, and 
Mrs. Stevens was sure to say, 

‘Keep all things warm, Fanny, against Thomas comes 
in, and tell Bridget to keep the muffins in the range oven 
for him !’ 

How grateful Thomas’ mother felt for such attentions 
to her son. But alas! with their departure his aunt’s 
politeness fled; and yet strange to say, no murmur es- 
caped his lips,but he kept on the same path of duty and 
obedience, never distressing his parents with his com- 
plaints, but leaving them to the comfortable reflection 
that his home was all they could desire. 

But when did true merit ever cease to secure present 
reward? It certainly never does, if we reflect upon the 
peace it inwardly bestows, and invariably it will work its. 
way into the most stubborn heart. ‘Thomas Stevens never 
rendered evil for evil, but contrariwise. His boyish trials. 
seemed to strengthen a manly character. He resolutely 
baffled every form of temptation, and became the cherish- 
ed object of love among his associates, 

At length he became promoted in his uncle’s store, and 
the business-like character he acquired made him sought 
for as a partner in many a flourishing commission house. 
But he accepted no proposal, as Mr, Stevens found his 
services invaluable to himself, and could remunerate him 
accordingly. 

But George proposed no such high standard for himself, 
and let us see his end. He to be sure had entered his 
second year in College, but becoming associated with 
some rowdyish classmates, for some rebellious conduct, he 
was expelled, and his mother was heard franticly to ex- 
claim, 

‘If you were only a promising young man, like your 
cousin Thomas, dear George, how it would rejoice your 
mother’s heart.’ 

Remember, that trials, my young friends, are only 
seeds, which if planted in good ground, will yield an hun- 
dred fold. Never envy the lad who is nursed in the lap 
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of luxury ; his youth is pampered, his manhood is imbe- 
cile, his old age produces no fruit of holy living. Sur- 
mount all early obstacles with an heroic heart, and suc- 
cess will surely attend your efforts; for the foundation 
thus indestructibly laid will withstand all the aasaults 
which may lie in your path. 

Thomas Stevens was at length found a welcome guest 
at his uncle’s table—a seat in the family pew was freely 
tendered him, and even his ‘dear aunt’ very complacent- 
ly took his arm in her hasband’s absence, and vainly wish- 
ed that with her own son she might find equal confidence, 
and a parallel of every noble virtue. 

Whether she ever penitently confessed her faults toward 
him upon his first introduction in her family, is not known 
—but it is hoped the narration will forever check similar 
treatment from all aunts-in-law, who may thus uncon- 
sciously degrade a youth who has not moral strength to 
surmount the obloquy heaped upon him. Thomas Ste- 
vens’ is not a solitary case. Young men are thus treated 
in more families than one, and then they leave their friends 
to wonder, lament and mourn over their fondness for 
reckless society, their love of frivolous amusement, and 
their perversion of a nature once pure as the mountain 
breeze in their secluded home. The chief aim with the 
parents in starting their sons seems to be to secure them 
a situation in ‘ some established firm,’ while their moral 
character is suffered to run waste by an introduction in- 
to temptations which their previous trainirig has unfitted 
them to resist. Where they live, and how they live, isa 
more important consideration.—s. [Olive Branch. 
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ORIGINAL. 


REV. FRANCIS HIGGINSON. 


Francis Higginson and Samuel Skelton were the first 
ministers at Salem, and consequently the first ministers in 
the colony of Massachusetts. The reader will bear in 
mind, that Plymouth formed a distinct colony. Mr. Hig- 
ginson was educated at Emanuel College in Cambridge, 
and was for some years:a popular minister of the Church 
of England. At length, he became dissatisfied with the 
errors and defects of that Church, and became a puritan 
non-conformist. He escaped persecution for some time ; 
but at length, information was lodged against him, and he 
was in daily expectation of being arrested, when he receiv- 
ed an invitation to join a company who were about to em- 
igrate to America. He sought advice, and implored the 
divine direction, and resolved to accept the invitation. 
He, together with Mr. Skelton, entered into a formal, 
written agreement with the directors of the company, in 
which they agreed “‘ to their uttermost to further the main 
end of this plantation, being by the assistance of Almighty 
God, the conversion of the savages,” and in all things to 
fulfil their duty as ministers. ‘The company on their part 
were to furnish them with the necessaries of life for the 
first three years, and thirty pounds a year, together with 
certain other privileges. As Mr. Higginson had a family 
of eight children, ten pounds more were allowed him. He 
was also promised “‘ a man-servant, totake care and look 
to his things, and to catch him fish and fowl, and provide 
other needful things, and also two maid servants, to look 
to his family.” The founders of the colony, you perceive, 
were disposed to take good care of their ministers. 

Mr. Higginson set sail in April, 1629, in the ship 
George, in company with fifty-two emigrants. Four oth- 
er vessels, one of which was the celebrated Mayflower of 
Plymouth Rock memory, were to follow the George in 
about three weeks. Soon after they were at sea, two of 
Mr. Higginson’s children, Samuel and Mary, were taken 
sick with the small pox. Mary was soon committed to 
the deep. 

On the twenty-first of May, they kept a day of solemn 
fasting and humiliation,“ And it pleased God,” says Mr. 
Higginson, ‘‘the ship: was becalmed all day, so that we 
were freed from any incumbrance. And: as soon as we 
had done prayers, (see and behold the goodness of God,) 
about seven o’clock at night, the wind turned tothe north- 
east, and we had a fair gale that night, as a manifest ev- 
idence of the Lord’s hearing our prayers. I heard some 
of the mariners say, they thought this was the first sea-fast 
that was ever kept, and that they never heard of the like 
performed at sea before.” 

On the second of June, “‘ we solemnly celebrate another 
fast. The Lord that day heardus before we prayed; for 
early in the morning the wind turned full east, being as 
fit a wind as could blow” 

Respecting their passage, Mr. Higginson makes the 
following remarks. First, the passage, ‘ through God’s 
blessing, was short and speedy.”” They performed the 
voyage in siz weeks and three days! Secondly, the pas- 
sage was “comfortable and easy for the most part.” 
Thirdly, it was “‘ healthful,” and fourthly, “ our passage 
‘ was both pleasureable and profitable, for we received 
instruction and delight in beholding the wonders of the 
Lord in the deep waters, and sometimes seeing the sea 
around us appearing with a terrible countenance, and as 
it were, full of high hills, and deep vallies, and sometimes 
it appeared a most plain and even meadow. And ever 
and anon, we saw divers kinds of fishes, sporting in the 
great waters, great grampusses and huge whales, going by 
companies, and puffiing up water streams. Those who 
love their own chimney corner, and dare not.go beyond 
their own town’s end, shall never have the honor to see 
these wonderful works of Almighty God.” 


“We constantly served God morning and evening by 
reading and expounding a chapter, singing and prayer. 
And the Sabbath was solemnly kept by adding to the for- 
mer, preaching twice and catechising. And in our great 
need, we kept two solemn fasts, and found a gracious 
effect. Let all that love and use fasting and prayer, take 
notice that it is as prevailable by sea, as by land, where- 
soever it is faithfully performed. Besides, the shipmaster 
and his company used every night to set their eight and 
twelve o’clock watches with singing a psalm, and prayer 
that was not read out of a book.” Such was the voyage 
of the early founders of Massichusetts, Is it wonderful; 
that such men were prospered ? 

Higginson and his company, arrived at Salem, near the 
close of June, 1629. In course of the next month, he was 
chosen teacher, and Mr.Skelton pastor of the church there. 
Endi:ott had been sent overthe summer before, and had 
thus made some little preparation for the colonists who 
came with Higginson. 

Higginson seems to have been highly delighted with 
his new home. He wrote to England, and gave such glow- 
ing accounts of the country, that great numbers, were in- 
duced to come the next year. 

‘* When we first came to Salem,” says Higginson, ‘‘ we 
found about half a score of houses, and a fair house newly 
built for the Governor. We found also abundance of 
corn planted by them, very good and well liking. And 
we brought with us about two hundred passengers and 
planters more, which, by common consent of the old 
planters, were all combined together in one body politic, 
under the same Governor. There are in us all, both old 
and new planters, about three hundred.” Of these two 
hundred settled at Sstem. ‘‘ We that are settled at Sa- 
‘lem, make what haste we can to bnild houses, so that 
within a short time, we shall have a fair town. We have 
great ordnance [cannon] wherewith we doubt not, but we 
shall fortify ourselves in a short time to deep out a potent 
adversary. But that which is our greatest comfort and 
means of defence abore all others, is, that we have here 
the true religion and holy ordinances of Almighty God 
taught amongst us. Thanks be to God, we have here 
plenty of preaching, and diligent catechising, with strict 
and careful exercise, and good and commendable orders to 
bring our people intoa christian conversation, with whom 
we have to do withal. And thus we doubt not, but God 
will be with us; and if God be with us, who can be 
against us ?” 

Such were the men who founded the first town in New 
England, afier Plymouth. 

The sanguine hopes of Higginson were not to be real- 
ized. When winter came on, sickness and suffering in- 
vaded the colonists. In course of the winter, about one 
hundred persons -died. Higginson contracted disease 
which brought him to his grave in August, 1630. He 
died of a “hectic fever,” in the forty-third year of his 
age. J. A. 








Morality. 
STRICT CONSCIENTIOUSNESS- 


Kusick, chief of the Tuscaroras, had served under La- 
fayette, in the army ofthe Revolution. It was usual for 
him, in company with a few of his leading men, to visit 
once in two or three years, the State of North Carolina, 
whence this tribe originally came, to see after some 
claims they had upon that State. In passing through 
Washington, the old chief would call at my office, for the 
purpose of submitting his papers, and for counselling 
with me. On one of these occasions, he made a call be- 
fore breakfast, at myresidence, accompanied by his com- 
panions. A neighbor had stepped in to see me on his 
way to his office, and our conversation turned to Lady 
Morgan’s France, which had been just then published, 
and was lying on my table. We spoke of La Fayette. 
The moment his name was mentioned, Kusick turned 
quick upon me his fine black eyes, and asked with great 
earnestness— 

‘Is he yet alive? The same Lafayette that was in the 
revolutionary war?’ 

‘Yes, Kusick,’ I answered, ‘he is alive, and he is the 
same La Fayette who was in that war. ‘That book speaks 
of him as being not only alive, but looking well and 
hearty.’ . 

He said, with deep emphasis, ‘ I am glad to hear it.’ 

‘Then you knew La Fayette, Kusick !’ 

‘O yes,’ he answered, ‘1 knew him well; and many 
atime, in the battle, I threw myself between him and 
the bullets—for I loved him.’ 

‘ Were you in commission ?” 

*O yes,’ he replied, ‘1 was a lieutenant. 
gave me a Commissi6tf.’ “* * * , 

My friend who was the late venerable Joseph Nourse, 
(at that time Register of the Treasury) and myself agreed 
to examine the records, and see if the old chief was not 
entitled to apension. We (or rather he) did so. All was 
found to be as Kusick had reported it; when he was put 
on the pension list. 

Some years after, in 1827, when passing through the 
Tuscarora reserve, on my way to the wilderness, I stopped 
opposite his log cabin, and walked up to see the old chief. 
I found him engaged in drying fish. After the usual 
greeting, I asked if he continued to receive his pension. 
‘No,’ said the old chief, ‘no; Congress passed a law 
making it necessary for me to swear | cannot live with- 
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out it. 


Now here is my log cabin, and it’s my own ; here’s 


my patch, where I can raise corn, and beans and pum 


| kins; and there’s Lake Oneida where I can catch fish, 


With these I can make out to live without the pension; 
and to say I could not, would be to lie to the Great Spirit. 
Here was principle, and deep piety; and a lesson for 
many, whose advantages had far exceeded those of this 
poor Indian. In connection with this, I will add another 
anecdote, in proof of his veneration for the Deity. He 
breakfasted with me on the morning to which I have re. 
ferred ; and knowing him to be a teacher of the Christian 
religion among his people, and an interpreter for those 
who occasionally preached to them, I requested him to 
ask a blessing. He did so, aud in a manner so impres- 
sive, asto make me feel that he was deeply imbued with 
the proper spirit. He employed in his ceremony, his na- 
tive Tuscarora. I asked him why, as he spoke very good 
English, he had asked the blessing in his native tongue? 
He said, ‘ When I speak English I am often at a loss for 
a word. When, therefore I do not like to be perplexed, 
or have my mind distracted to look after a word, I must 
use my own native language, it is like my breath; I am 
composed.’ Kusick died an honest man and a christian; 
and though an Indian, has doubtless entered into his 
rest. [Mc Kenny’s Indians, 


Sabbath School. 


DIFFERENT MANNER OF TEACHING A LESSON, 


Fanny. Sunday School is over at last, and I am so glad, 

Julia. Glad! 1 was sorry when they rang the bell to 
dismiss the school. 

F.. Then it could not have been the same lesson that we 
had; for it was such a dull one, that I almost went to 
sleep over it. 

J. It was the very same, Fanny; that beautiful chapter 
in John that tells of Mary Magdalene’s going so early to 
the sepulchre, and finding Jesus risen. 
of her great grief at first, and of her joy afterward. 

F. Ido not think it is beautiful at all; I knew all that 
before. 

J. But my teacher has a way of making parts of the 
Bible that [thought I was acquainted with appear quite new. 
She explains them, and talks about them so beautifully. 

F’. My teacher never explains anything, she only takes 
the book, and asks the questions. I know she never stu- 
dies the lesson; for she has to turn to the Bible after 
every question, to see if We have answered right; this 
keeps us waiting, and altogether it would be pretty dry 
work if we did not make up for it afterward. 

J. Well, we never find it dull; I always leave the 
school loving the Bible better. This morning Miss Good- 
win described the feelings of Mary when she went to the 
sepulchre, as if Mary had really, told them to her. She 
must have thought a great deal about the lesson before 
she came to us. 

F. What did she say? 

J. She gave usa little history of Mary Magdalene, from 
the time she is first spoken of in the Bible. She told us 
of the great love she had for Jesus after he forgave her 
sins. She thought the reason that Mary did not know 
Jesus at first, was, because her eyes were full of tears; and 
she dwelt sweetly upon the feelings with which Mary 
must have heard her own name called by the friend whom 
she loved so well. 

F. Not one word like this did my teacher say. It is 
all hurry, hurry, hurry, to get through. Then she drops 
on a seat, with a Sunday School newspaper in her hand, 
and her back towards us, while we laugh and talk as much 
as we like; then up she gets, crosses the room, and: whis- 
pers with her friend, Miss Taylor, until the superinten- 
dent says it is time to close the school. 

J. But how can she find time for all that? It takes my 
teacher every minute of her time, to attend tous. But 
does she never talk to you about your soul, Fanny ? 

F. Not a word. I do not know whether she thinks we 
have any souls or not. I believe mamma would be sorry 
if she knew what teaching we have. You know how pat- 
ticular she is about our behavior at home on Sunday. 

J. Well, it is inexcusable for you, who have been so 
well tanght at home, to behave badly ina Sunday School. 

F. \ know it, Julia; but I confess I do many wrong 
things there, for which I am very sorry afterward. 

J. But you should not do them if you know they are 
wrong. : 

F. Julia, T often go into school afier hearing Mr. R. 
preach, thinking that I will try to be good ; and if Miss 
Smith would only encourage me a little, I believe I should 
not forget those feelings directly; but she never says 
anything to me, and then we get talking nonsense behind: 
her back, and so all good thoughts run away from me. 
think I should be a different girl iff could be in your class. 
J. Well, I will speak to my teacher about it. I think 
she may make room for you, although her class is very 
large; then we canstudy our lessons together in future,and 
it will be delightful to hear Miss Goodwin talk to us about 
them. [S. S. Adz. 

















Parents.—The greatest difficulty in the education of 
children, isthe immorality of parents; for unless they ac- 
tively. concur in this reat work, everything else is vain 
and useless. The grand foundation of a good education 
is, that parents teach their children none but virtuous 
principles, and set them only good examples. 
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Religion. 


THE MEDIATOR. 


Ella is a little girl about two years old. She is full of 
mischief, putting her little fat fingers upon everything 
that comes within her reach. Her eye is full of spirit, and 
her feet are swift to move toward everything that promises 
her amusement, and will afford some employment for idle 
hands todo. She seems to think that every thing should 
be at her command ; that her claim is first in importance 
and should be gratified at a moment’s warning. She 
wants to have all submitto her authority, and as she moves 
about the sitting room, from morning till night, she seems 
to say to all, although she can talk but little, 





—_—— 








“Tam monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute.” 


AsI said, Ella is full of mischief. She is fond of pul- 
ling off her shoes and running about in her stocking 
feet. Her papa was afraid she would get cold, and be- 
side, she wore out her stockings very fast, so that they 
required mending very often. It was, therefore thought 
necessary to correct her of this habit: and to do so her 
papa told her that he should slap her hands whenever he 
should find her shoe off. It was not long after this law 
was made, that the little transgressor was found guilty of 
its violation. Her attention was immediately called to 
the shoe as it lay in one corner of the room, and then to 
her foot. She appeared serious and thoughtful, as if fully 
aware that she had done wrong, ard deserved punishment. 
She was set up in a chair, and her shoe brought. Her 
little fat, dimpled hand was drawn forth from her side, and 
all was ready for her to be corrected. But just at this 
moment, her sister Abbie, about five years of age, began 
to'feel for her. Her heart beat hard within, and her sym- 
pathies were all awake as she saw Ella was to be punish- 
ed. She began to plead in her behalf, and catching hold 
of her papa’s arm as it was raised to inflict the blow, she 
begged she might be forgiven. When she found that all 
her pleading was in vain, she exclaimed in hurried words : 

“Papa, I will receive the punishment for Ella. Let 
me receive it on my hand.” 

Her wish was granted, and she endured it nobly. She 
seemed happy in having saved her sister, and ran away 
smiling and rejoicing at the kind act she was permitted 
to perform. 

Does the reader of this little incident remember any 
similar case, where an innocent person suffered for the 
guilty? It is recorded in the Bible, that once an old man 
took his beloved son, and under a secret and mysterious 
power from on high, went forth into the grove, and laid 
him on a pile of wood, to make him a sacrifice unto the 
Lord. Just as he stretched forth his hand to slay his 
son, an angel of the Lord called unto him out of heaven, 
and said : 

“Tay not thine hand. upon the lad, neither do thou any 
thing unto him: for now I know that thou fearest God, 
seeing thou hast not withheld thy son, thine only son 
from me.” 

This instance of voluntary sacrifice is illustrative of 
that sacrifice which Christ made on the cross. He was 
a beloved and only Son of his Father. His death occur- 
red just where Abraham offered up his son Isaac. _ He 
was the innocent one who suffered for the guilty. He 
gave his life a ransom for many. He came and died in 
our stead, and received in his own person that punish- 
ment which we must all receive, if we do not receive him 
asour Savior. He was our Mediator, as Abbie was for 
her sister. He died that we might live; and should we 
not love him and worship him? [ Reaper. 








Nursery. 








THE BROTHERS. 


I remember spending an afternoon, a few months ago, 
in a family where were several children. In the course of 
my visit, two of them, the eldest of whom I shall call Ned, 
and the youngest Sam, returned from school, and Sam 
brought home a nice, clean, ciphering book, in which he 
had copied the sums he had done in addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division. 

‘Sam,’ said his father, ‘ how is it that you have got such 
avook, while Ned has none?’ 

*O,’ said Sam very eagerly, ‘I beat him, papa; I beat 
him ;’ thus showing the pride of his heart at having done 
more than a brother older than himself. 

After a while, Ned and I were left alone, and I saw 
him tarning over the leaves of Sam’s book, and sidling 
as he did so toward me. Observing this, I said to myself, 
‘Now I wonder if this boy has generosity enough to re- 
joice in his brother’s success; perhaps he is bringing it 
toshow me how nicely it is written.” But I was not long 
in suspense ; for Ned soon stood against my chair, and 
said, ‘ Look there, that’s a blot, and here’s another, and 
here’s another, and that’s done wrong!’ And then I re- 
gretted that my hopes were vain; for I found that if San 
was proud of his success, Ned was envious of it, and would 
if he could, have triamphed over him. Now, my little 
reader, I hope you cherish a kinder spirit, so tha: you are 
not disposed to boast, if you surpass your brothers and sis- 
ters; or if they should exceed you, I trust, instead of be- 
ing jealous of them, you will try to imitate them in all 
that is good. 

A child that does not love his brother, is not likely to. 


jove his parents. And let me tell you, that such a one 
has often brought ruin and misery on a whole family. The 
Rev. Henry Martyn, an excellent man, who was after- 
wards a devoted missionary, states, that he one day went 
to visit a person who was dying in a work-house; that 
his poor, ignorant wife was sweeping the room while he 
was reading, as ifnothing were doing ; that his daughter, 
a woman of thirty years of age, was sitting on the door- 
step, out of her mind; and that all their wretchedness 
was brought upon them by a bad, disobedient and prodi- 
gal son. ; 

And eertain it is that such a #ne ¢annot love God, for 
what says the apostle John? Ifa man say I love God, 
and hateth his brother, he is a liar, for he that loveth 
not his brother, whom he hath seen, how can he love 
God whom he hath not seen? And this commandment 
have we from ‘him, that he who loveth God, love his broth- 
er also.” 1 John iv. 20, 21. 

Many pleasing instances of brotherly affection might 
be given ; for example, Cato the younger, when a child, 
was asked one day, whom heloved most? He answered 
‘ My brother.’ The inquirer asked, then, whom he loved 
next, and again he said, ‘My. brother.” ‘ Whom inthe 
third place?’ and the reply was still ‘ My brother;’ and 
the same answer was given till the questions were discon- 
tinued. Timoleon, too, when on the field of battle, see- 
ing his brother fall by the wounds he had received, in- 
stantly leaped over his dead body, and with his shield 
protected it from insult and plunder ; and though severe- 
ly wounded in the generous enterprise, he would not on 
any account retreatto a place of safety, till he had seen 
the corpse carried off the field by his friends. ‘ See that 
ye fall not out by the way,’ was" fie advice of Joseph to 
his brethren, when he sent them back to his father, laden 
with the good things of Egypt; and so let me now say to 
all brothers and sisters, for O, ‘it is a good and pleasant 
thing for brethren to dwell together in unity.’ 

[ Teacher’s Offering. 








Benevolence. 











SOWING AND REAPING. 


Said one of the City Tract Society visiters to the Tract 
Missionary of the Ward, ‘ Do you recollect a poor family 
that we found last winter in a very great destitution, living 
in street; the man was sick and the children had 
so little clothing that they could not attend schools?’ 
*Yes;’ was the reply, ‘and I recollect too that the. in- 
temperance of the father was atleast one cause of his 
sickness, and that if it had. not been for the aid we ad- 
ministered from the Association for the poor, the family 
must have suffered the want of food; and well dol re- 
collect three of the family coming to my house, bare- 
foot, on a cold evening, and the pleasure I felt on putting 
shoes on their feet, from some that a benevolent friend 
had placed at my disposal.’ ‘ Well,’ said the Visiter, 
‘that man appreciated the kindness shown him; he be- 
canie a temperate man, and complied with an invitation I 
gave him togo to Church. The other Sabbath I saw a 
decently dressed man enter our Sabbath School, and sit 
down ona back seat, when I was passing by him, he 
asked me if I did not remember him, and finding that I 
did not, he asked iff did not remember visiting a fami- 
ly living at No — in street.. I answered, ‘ Yes, I 
do; but are you the man that was sick?’ ‘I am the 
same man,’ said he, ‘ yet I am so altered that I do not 
wonder at your not recegnizing me I am altered with- 
in and without. I have attended the Church ever since 
I was restored -to health, and I trust the Lord has sent 
me here. This month I am tobe anited with his people.’ 

‘ This information cheered me,’continued the Visiter, 
‘and I have since been more cheered, for I have seen 
that man ‘setting with me at the table of the Lord asa 
fellow member of the same Church.’ 

Often is that saying fulfilled, ‘One soweth, and another 
reapeth,’ but here is a case, in which the sower and the 
reaper are the same; and blessed be God, to be so privi- 
leged is nouncommon thing with tract visiters. 

[N. ¥. Recorder. 


ANSWERING OUR OWN PRAYERS. 


In the vicinity of B , lived a poor but industrious 
man, depending for support upon his daily labor. His 
wife fell sick, and not being able to hire a nurse, he was 
obliged to confine himself to the sick bed and the family. 
His means of support being thus cut off, he soon found 
himself in need. Having a wealthy neighbor near, he 
determined to go and ask him for two bushels of wheat, 
with a promise to pay as soon as his wife became so 
much better that he could leave her and return to his 
work. Accordingly he took his bag, went to his neigh- 
bor’s, and arrived while the family were at morning pray- 
ers. As he sat on the door-stone, he heard the man pray 
very earnestly that God would clothe the naked, feed the 
hungry, relieve the distressed, and comfort all that mourn. 
‘The prayer concluded, the poor man stepped in and made 
known his business, promising to pay with the avails of 
his first labor. The farmer was very sorty he could not 
accommc«date him, but he had promised toloan a large 
sum of money, and had depended upon his wheat to make 
it out ; but he presumed neighbor would let him 
have it. 

With a tezrful eye and a sad heart, the poor man turn- 
ed away. As soon as he left the house, the farmer's lit- 




















tle son stepped up and said, “ Father, did you not pray 


| 


that God would clothe the naked, feed the hungry, relieve 
the distressed, and comfort mourners?” ‘‘ Yes; why?” 
** Because, father, if I had your wheat, I would answer 
that prayer.” It is needless to add, that the Christian 
father called back his suffering neighbor, and gave him as 
much as he needed. Now Christian readers do you 
thus answer your own prayers? [N. Y. Evang. 








Obituary. 





DEATH OF AN AFRICAN BOY. 


The following account of the death of a native Afri- 
c.n boy, by the name of John K. Wesley, who was sent 
to this city, two or three years since,*for his education, is 
ta en fromthe Christian Watchman and Reflector. This 
la: was remarkably intelligent, and gave great promises of 
future ueefulness. It was surprising to hear this boy, who 
three or four years before was a heathen in the wilds of 
A! ica, answer questions in respect to the Bible, and the 
du ies of religion, which would have been creditable to 
the best educated children in our Sunday Schools. He 
learned the English language with great facility, and his 
let ers, which he wrote to friends in his native land, ex- 
hilited very unusual powers of mind. He gave good evi- 
de. ce of having passed from death unto life, and had he 
be. n spared, there was good ground to hope that he would 
ha e been very useful to his fellow countrymen, benight- 
ed in heathenish ignorance. . 

‘In account of the failure of his health, he was sent 
ba k to Africa. A friend who took a deep interest in 
thi boy, has communicated the following facts in relation 
to his death :— 





‘T have just received letters from Africa, which give 
co firmation to my anxious fears relative to our beloved 
Jon. He is not, for God has taken him. He hungered 
for righteousness, and now he is filled with the fulness of 
Gil. For a few days after his embarkation, he seemed 
be ter, and it was thought he would soon get well. But 
ag in he faltered; his cough stopped, appetite increased, 
an avery painful and peculiar form of African disease 
set in, which finally deranged his intellect. He suffered 
ex:'eedingly, and the vessel became irksome to him. After 
six weeks, he was landed at Cape Coast, about 600 miles 
frc ‘a his home, on the Gold Coast. There he was placed 
by the missionaries with whom he sailed, under the pro- 
teciion of a Christian native, and every provision made 
for his comfort, until he should be taken to Bassa. His 
mi d was restored a good deal, but seemed broken; yet 
he was still, as while on the voyage, anxious, if it were 
Gc -’s will, to die among his own people. 

viut God ordered otherwise, and he died on the 19th 
day after landing at Cape Coast, on the 20th of August 
last. He died quietly, the writer states, and another 


| wrijes, happily. I have no further particulars, as he died 


am ng strangers. He was buried respectably, and as a 
Ch: istian, in the Wesleyan Mission burying ground.’ 

‘) hat he rests in the bosom of Jesus there can be no 
dou'st, for he had ‘ fought a good fight and kept the faith’ 
tot e end, and now wears a crown of righteousness, as 
an heir of that kingdom into which he was purchased by 
the , recious blood of Christ. 

May many a reader of this article, young as well as 
old, be led to lay hold of the same sure trust—that at the 
Hari ‘st season they may stand with John, among the 
choicest wheat of the golden granary. S. G. D. 














Learning. 


WILL THERE BE FLOWERS IN HEAVEN? 


“ Where is that radiant shore ? 
Shall we notseek it and weep no more ?” 


{st alone in my school room. The little busy beings 
who sat about me all day had taken their dinner baskets 
upon their arms, and trudged over the hills, in the paths 
whic’: led to their several homes. 

My desk was strewed with withered wild flowers. Some 
were the offerings of infantine hands, while others had 
been »rought in by the botanical class for analysis. In 
the r: citation of that class, I had dwelt for a longer time 
that 1 ight, than I was wont, upon the beauty of the veg- 
atabl_ world, and the goodness and wisdom of its Creator. 
I sp: :ad before them the beautifully tinted corolla of the 
field-'illy, and showed them its threadlike stamens, crown- 
ed w th golden anthers, and its curious pistils. From 
anotl:er wild flower I drew the delicate and nicely notch- 
ed c lyx, and explained to them its various uses, and ask- 
ed if man with all his boasted powers, had ever planned: 
or e:.2cuted anything one, half so lovely. 

I urned over the pages of God’s holy Word, and read 
a de jcription of the riches of Solomon, ‘‘ who yet,” I con- 
tinues!, ‘‘in all his glory, was not arrayed like one of 
these.” If itis out of our power to make anything as 
beautiful as the flowers we crush under our feet at every 
step, should we not be humbled?” 

A breathless interest pervaded the little group. 

“re there flowers in heaven?’ inquired Frances, a 
brigh: little girl near me. 

‘Allis beautiful there,” I replied, ‘‘ and if flowers can 
add aaything to the beauty of the golden courts, we shall - 
surely find them there.” 

“Cin!” said she, ‘I hope the angels will wear wreaths 
of thein ; I am sure I shall love better to look upon them, 
and h ‘ar them sing.” 
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These were among her last words as I parted from her 
that evening. The next day Frances was not im the ac- 
customed seat. I inqnired for her, and they told me she 
was not well. I never saw her again. A few days after, 
her coffin passed my window, covered with a black pall, 
and followed by a trainof mourners. I watched them un- 
til they disappeared in the circuitous road which leads to 
the village grave yard, and then turned away with a sigh, 
and said, “ Yes, Frances, there are flowers there, for you 
are there.” 














‘@ditorial. 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. } 


THE LIGHT HOUSE. 


Many of my young friends probably, never saw an object of 
this kind. Nota few of them live in the country, where noth- 





’ ing of this kind is needed, or is ever found. But they are scat- 


tered ali along the sea coast. Since [ began this article, | have 
stepped to my window and looked out, and far over the sea has 
there reached me the pure and bright light’ of one of those val- 
uable friends of seamen. It is near eighteen miles distant, on 
the extremity of an island, but so bright and clear is the light, 
that it is seen with great distinctness, 

Precisely at sundown, all along this coast, does the Light 
House keeper hasten upto the lantern deck of the cone-like 
building ou which the light is placed, to light the numerous 
lamps. ‘The reflector—each !amp having one, are so arranged 
that they shall throw their light together, so that, mingling as 
it does, a much more intense light is given out. 

In the cold wintry weather, a little stove with coals is kept in 
the lantern-house, to keep the oil from congealing. The Light 
House being very high, exposes it to the cold winds. 

Here and there one of these Lights shines, and then is dark- 
ened alternately for one two or three minutes, for the purpose 
of distinguishing them from those Lights which are steady, and 
do not change. All mariners know the location of changing 
lights, and when they see them are certain where they are. 

In some of my evening walks over the hills that skirt this 
coast, I can see half a dozen of these beautiful objects standing 
upon different parts of the coast, and pouring forth that brilliant 
light, so cheering to the homeward-bound sailor. ‘Though they 
lift up no audible voice like the sentinel, or the city watchman 
in the night, yet they utter language which the beholder can 
understand, They virtually say, “there is the shoal; there the 
breaker; and here the safe channel.” | 

I love.to watch, as a solitary walk at a summer sun-set, car- 
ries me in view of one of these Light Houses ; I love to watch 
and see, as the last rays of the sun fade away, these the benevo- « 
lent guardians of the safety of the mariner begin to show that 
a kind hand is now fitting them for their night employment. 

As the blazing lantern begins to throw its rays over the sea, 
I feel that a,kind hand has been employed in a work of mercy. 
For though I cannot see that hand, for only the dim outline of 
the Light House is visible, yet, I know, as the rays gleam over 
the waters, that such an hand must be there, 

Some of these Light Houses, though they are such beautiful 
objects as they adorn the coast scenery, are nevertheless not 
very pleasant places for one’s permanentabode. ‘They are often 
built upon. rocky, sandy, barren capes, whic: project into the sea, 
and about which there can be little or no vegetation. They 
are often also far removed from other houses, and the privileges 
of social intercourse are very much cut off. They ure often far 
from any mail routes, so that communication with the warld, 
by that agency, is very much hindered. 

In ancient days, fires were kindled upon the highest parts of 
the coast, in place of the far superior improvements of modern 
times. It is supposed that to such fires the apostle Paul refers, 
when he admonishes Christians to “shine as lights in the world.” 
By the beauty and excellence of their characters, they are to 
attract the attention of men, and guide them in the paths of du- 
ty and safety. 

How blessed and honorable, for any one to live a life so ex- 
cellent before others, as to make them see the beauty of holi- 
ness, and feel the power of its appeals, and thus direct them 
safely over the great ocean of life! 

It is just after sunset, as I finish this article. I look out of 
my window. On the other side of an arm of the sea, half a 
dozen miles distant, stands one of those interesting objects above 
described, I see they have just lit up the lamps for the night. 
As the shades of the evening grow deeper, the white walls of 
the Light House grows more and more dim, and are now wholly 

unseen; but with incrasing darkness, the light itself grows 
brighter, and it now sends far, over the dark blue sea, its friendly 
radiance, ‘ 

Shine on, thou bright sentinel, ona dark, tempestuous and 
perilous coast, to cheer and guide the mariner; while we, imi- 
tating their example, will so strive to shine, in a life of duty and 
usefulness, that we may shine as the stars forever and ever in 
the kingdom of God. Nauticus, 

EEE 
- LETTER FROM A YOUNG SUBSCRIBER. 
Tamworth, N. H., March 3, 1849, 
Mr. N. Willis:—Dear Sir:—1 have been a reader of the 

Youth’s Companion about 5 years, and can truly say I love it. 

I have not been able to call it my own but one year, and then, 

through the kindness of an aunt; this year, my sister and myself 

have saved money enough to pay for it, andas my cousin, who 
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has favored me with the reading of her paper the past year, has 
left town, her year also having expired, I here inclsse one dol- 
lar, wishing you to exchange your subscriber, Lucy D. Jackson, 
for Harlan W. Page, and other cousins shall also have the same 
privilege cf reading it, that I have had. 


Your Young Friend, Harian W. Pace. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Tue Peart or Days: or the Advantages of the Sabbath to 
the working classes. By a Laborer’s Daughter; with a Sketch 


of the Author’s Life, anda Preface by an American Clergyman. 


Published by M. W. Dodd, New York. 

Considering the circumstances of the author, this is a very 
remarkable production, and a powerful appeal in favor of the 
Sabbath. It is illustrated by several handsome engravings. 


Tue Rexicious Lire or Francts Market, Esq., who died 
Feb. 16, 1848. By Rev. Dr. Skinner, of New York. Publish- 
ed by M. W. Dodd.—This is a very interesting Account of a 
man of remarkable Christian experience, ardent piety, and devot- 
ed life. It cannot be read without producing a very salutary 
influence on the heart of the reader. 














YOU WILL BE WANTED. 

Take courage, young man. What if you are but an humble 
and obscure apprentice—a poor, neglected orphan; a scoff and 
by-word to the thoughtless and gay who despise virtue in rags, 
because ofits tatters. Have you an intelligent mind, all untu- 
tored though it may be! Have you a virtuous aim, a pure de- 
sire, and an honest heart? Depend upon it one of these days 
you will be wanted. The time may be long deferred. You 
may grow to manhood, and may even‘reach your prime, ere the 
call is made ; but virtuous aims, pure desires and honest hearts 
are too few and sacred not to be wanted. Your virtues shall 
not always wrap you about as witha mantle; obscurity shall 
not always veil you fromthe multitude. Be courageous in your 
combat with circumstances. Be ever active, however- small 
may be your spliere of action. It will surely enlarge with every 
moment, and your influence will have constant increase. 

Work on, for surely you will be wanted, and then comes your 
reward. Lean upon the sacred verity,“I have never seen 
the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.” Never 
despair; for the lives of good men abundantly testify that often 
when the clouds are the blackest and the tempest is fiercest, and 
hope is faintest, a “still sunall voice” will be heard, saying, 
“come hither—you are wanted,” and all your powers will find 
employment. ‘Therefore, take heart young man, for, ere long, 
you will be wanted.” [Ohio Observer. 


——— 
INFLUENCE OF A SMILE. 

It is related in the life of a celebrated mathematician, William 
Hutton, that a respectable looking country woman called upon 
him one day, anxious to speak with him. She told him with 
an air of secresy, that ier husband behaved unkind to her, and 
sought other company, frequently passing his evenings from 
home, Which made her feel extremely unhappy, and knowing 
Mr. Hutton to be a wise man, she thought he might be able to 
cure her husband. 

The case was a common one, and he thought he could pre- 
scribe for it, without losing his reputation asa conjurer, ‘I'he 
remedy is a simple one,” said he, “ but I have never knowii it to 
fuil. Always treat your husband with a smile.” 

The woman expressed her thanks, dropped a curtesy, and 
went away. A few months afterwards, she waited on Mr. Hut- 
ton, with a couple of fine fowls, which she begged him to accept. 
She told him, while atear of joy and gratitude glistened inher 
eye, that she had followed his advice, and her husband was cur- 
ed. Heno longer sought the company of others, but treated 
her with constant loveand kindness. Alliance. 

(We think the same prescription would be of service to some 
husbands we have heard of.] 
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THE DYING SABBATH SCHOLAR. 

His mother related the Yullowing conversation that took place 
between him and a little classmate, a day or two before his death: 

As the dear boy wentto his bed one morning, to inquire how 
he did, James informed him that he was worse, and was going 
to die. ‘And how does death look to you, dear James?’ ‘Oh,’ 
said he, ‘it looks cold and dark” ‘ Well, you know our teach- 
er says we must “look to Jesus.” Death is not Jesus, don’t 
you look on that’ ‘1 remember, replied the dying boy, ‘he 
said, “look and live,” and he’said, “* Jesus took little children 
in his arms and blessed them.” 
Our teacher said, “ the smallest or the poorest child might look 
to him and live.”’ ‘You will look to him all the time, won’t 
you, James? ‘Yes, I will; and from that time till he died, he 
repeated, again and again, ‘ Look to Jesus—look to Jesus.’ He 
urged his dear mother to look to him, and believe in him, and 
then she would soon come to heaven, where he was going. He 
saidthat he was happy, and that ‘ with his mind” he saw Christ 
near him, and was not afraid to die. This was his state of feel- 
ing Ull he could no longer speak. [Walks of Usefulness. 

Would not many older Christians, who are ‘in bondage 
through fear of death,’ do well to remember the idea of that babe 
in Christ: ‘ Death is not Jesus!’ 

—>-— 


GRAND RESULTS OF KNOWLEDGE. 


The excellent John Newton on being asked his opinion on 
some topic, replied, “When I was young I was sure of many 
things; there are only two things of which I am sure now ; one 
is that [ama miserable sinner; and the other, that Jesus Christ 
isan all sufficient Savior.” This is the sum of all saving 
knowledge, and he is well taught who gets these two lessons 
by heart. 
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THE SAME FIX. 
_ A domestic newly engaged, presented to his master one morn- 
ing, a pair of boots, the leg of one of which was much longer 
than the other. ‘How cameit, Patrick, that these boots are 
not of the same length? ‘I really don’t know, sir; but what 
bothers me the most, is, that the pair down stairs are in the 
same fix.’ 


How he must have loved them! | 





PLATO. 


Several anecdotes of Plato are preserved, which reflect honor 
on his moral principles and character. Having raised his hand 
in anger to correct a servant, he kept his arm fixed in that pos- 
ture for a considerable time. To a friend coming in, and jp. 
quiring the reason of his singular conduct, he replied: “I am 
punishing a passionate man!” At another time, he said to ong 
of his slaves: “I would chastise you if I were not angry.” When 
told that his enemies were circulating reports to his disadvan. 
tage, he remarked: “I will so live that no one will believe 
them.” A friend, observing his studious habits, even in extreme 
old age, inquired how long he intended to be a scholar, «Ag 
long,” said he, ‘as I have need to grow wiser and better,” 

‘ -———> 


OLD FRIENDS. 


He who never forgets his old friends, and cherishes his at. 
tachment for them as warmly as ever, no matter how much time 
space or fortune have kept them apart, is one of those rare beincg 
with whom Heaven has endowed the earth, that society may 
not utterly wither, through the influence of ingratitude, selfish. 
ness and incessant changes in life. As you advance in life 
make new acquaintances, but never forget old friends. How 
much happier the human race would be, if they followed thig 
advice: those who parted meeting after a long absence, not with 
lessened interest in each other, as now, but as_ brothers meet 
brothers, their affections more glowing than ever. 
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A FOX SHOT ON A BARN. 


Mr. Oliver Moore of Princeton, a famous fox hunter, and 
well known in the neighborhood as Captain of the Fur Compa- 
ny, the other day, while out in pursuit of a fox, and listening to 
the sound of his hound which led towards some building, dis- 
covered the fox on the ridge pole of a large barn. As he ap- 
proached the barn, the fox run over on the opposite side of the 
roof. Going round, he spied sly Reynard about half way down 
the roof, lying very close. The Captain, with his usual well 
directed aim, started him from his position, and brought him, 
with descending somersets, to the barn-yard. — [Worcester Spy. 


Poetry. 
THE CHRISTIANS HOPE. 
Air, “ Auld Lang Syne.”—Words by Wm. Sutton, 
og TPE 
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Hail, sweetest, dearest tie that binds 
Our glowing hearts in one. 
Hail sacred hope that tunes our minds 
To harmony divine. 
It is the hope, the blissful hope, 
Which Jesus’ grace has given: 
The hope, when days and years are past, 
We all shall meet in heaven. 
We allshall meet in heaven at last, 
We all shall meet in heaven: 
The hope when days and years are past, 
We all shall meet in heaven, 


What! though the northern wintry blast, 
Shall howl around thy cot: 
What! though beneath an eastern sun 
Be cast our distant lot. 
Yet still we share the blissful hope 
Which Jesus’ grace has given, &¢ 


From Burmah’s shores, from Afric’s strand, 
From India’s burning plain, 
From Europe, from Columbia’s land, 
We hope to meet again. 
It is the hope, the blissful hope, 
Which Jesus’ grace has given, &c, 
No lingering look, no parting sigh, 
Our future meeting knows: 
There, friendship beams from every eye, 
And hope immortal grows, 
O sacred hope! O blissful hope! 
Which Jesus’ grace has given, &c. 








LITTLE NELL.—orrernar, 
T know a little fairy, 
With a merry, laughing face, 
And eyes that sparkle keenly, 
And a step all full of grace ;— 
She’s never weary, seldom still, 
Our little fairy—darling Nell! 


With the first blink of morning, 
Her music tones we hear,— 
And her clear shout comes ringing 
On our startled, sleepy ear: 
Playful and gay, yet gentle as well,— 
Our loving, sweet, light-hearted Nell. 


Her eyes are ever changing 

From black to softest blue, 
And from her red lips parting, 

Her smiles come dancing through; 
She droops her head like a flower-bell, 
Our bashful, bright-eyed, petted Nell. 


Her brow is fair and open 
And her waving, silken hair 
Falls curling all around it, 
Yet leaves no shadow there, 
We call her fairy, and have named her well, 
For joyscomes ever with our little Nell. m c.J 
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